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For the Poughkeepsie-Casket. 
The Gariand of Witand Love. 
A TALE OF THE REFORMATION. 
CHAPTER II. 


At the command of the incensed Bishop ev- 
ery guest arose ready to obey his mandates, 
but the voice of Julia quieted the impending 
tumult. 

‘Peace! peace!” cried she, “you are all in- 
vited guests, and the Chevalier Anhalt was 
welcomed among the rest. Would you tarnish 
the reputation of the house of de Angennes, 
by loading its invited guest with fetters? The 
Chevalier is enthusiastic, but he is nevertheless 
sincere, and sincerity should always command 
respect even though it be enlisted in a wrong 
cause. Thou, venerable prelate,” said she,ad- 
dressing the Bishop, “shouldstshow mercy tath- 
er than revenge. Forbevrance is avirtue that 
should ornament the fathers of the church.” 

“Soft words, my daughter,” interrupted the 
Count, “will not crush the spirit of rebellion 
that is now gathering its storms of anarchy to 
overwhelm the friends of order and good gov- 
ernment. As master of my houseI will sup- 
port its honor. The safety of the church and 
the character of her minisier shall be sustain- 
ed, and it is my will, Chevalier Anhalt, that 
thou should’st suppress thy traitorous language, 
or I will not be responsible for thy harm.” 

“Liberty of speech is the legitimate right of 
man,” said Anhalt fearlessly, “and so long as 
pure religion needs a defender, and my tongue 
can give utterance, the voice of Anhalt shall 
be heard in its defence. I am sorry that the 
honor of the house of the noble de Angennes 
should be tarnished by sentiments of Liberty, 
but Justice demands her victims. Hear me, 
most unholy prelate,” said he, addressing the 
bishop, “thy power is now ended, and the days 
of thy aggrandizementarenumbered. Strike! 
my countrymen! Strike, for Gustavus and 
Freedom !” 

At thissignal the minstrel sprang to the side 
of the leader of the Sarabite monks, threw off 
his mantle and velvet hood, and stood before 


the affrighted banqueters in all the manly | 


majesty of the Duke de Montausier. ~ 
“Another traitor in the castle of de Angen- 
nes!” cried the Count, ‘Nobles of Saxony,de- 
fend your rights! preserve my honor. Cr ush! 
crush the traitors!” But the next moment the 
monks were uncowled and the bright blades 
of the band of the Green Cassock flashed in 
the effulgenceof the chandeliers. Terror and | 
confusion reigned supreme—the ladies fled in 
dismay to the eastern tower, except Julia, who, 
with undaunted courage beheld the approach 
to violence ; and the terror-stricken bishop ner- 
ved with desperation bounded tothe door which 
opened to the portcullis, hoping thereby to es 


cape, but the strong arm of the Green Cassock 
checked him, and in a few moments his wrists | 


were loaded with gyves. The faces that had 
buta few moments before shone with thesmuile 


of hilarity, exhibited all the paleness of death, 
and an unbroken silence succeeded the sudden 
tumult, for the bare steel of desperate men 
struck the stoutest heart with awe. 

The Duke de Montausier advanced to the 


knee, asked forgiveness for disturbing the qui- 
et of the Castle. “But Liberty and my coun- 
try demanded it,” said he, “and upon the altar 
of my God had I sworn to destroy the power 
of that minister of darkness, and now my vow 
is accomplished. ‘Tothee, noble lady, 1 bow 
as to a tutor, for much has thine enthusiasm 
added to my zeal, Next to my adopted conn- | 
try art thou in the scale of my affections. I | 
regret that so brave a man asthe Count de An- 





unholy—” 
“Peace, sirah!” said the count, “wilt thou 
| accuse me of injustice in my own house 2?” 
“Nay sir,” replied the Duke rising, “I would 
not wound thy honor, nor cast reflections upon 


sheathed thy blade in an unjust and waning 
cause.” Then turning to the assembled throng 
he continued, ‘Friends and noblemen, this is , 
a meeling strange indeed. But hear me.— 
Because I have sought the emancipation of | 
Germany from the chains of bigotry—beeause 
Ihave sought to elevate her moral character 
and wipe away the darkest stain from her an- 


To you I appealas men— 
s honor and the |} 


of the Inquisition. 
as friends to your country’s 


| public good—and above all as friends to God | 
and to Liberty to shalre off the fetters of Su- 
perstition and rally around the standard of | 


Gustavus. This nightI have received intelli- 
gence from his camp. His banner is proudly 
floating over the citadel of Madgeburg and to 
it the people are doing homage.” 

“Drink to Gustavus and Liberty !” cried An- 


| halt, and the band of the Green Cassock o- 


beyed. 

The Duke proceeded : 
arm and victory leads the van, 
| shall depart for his camp, and let him who 





| 

} 

| seeks to see oppression driven from his native | 
Let him who | 


| soil, follow me to the conflict. 
would become achampion of Liberty and a 
defender of the cross of Christ, place his hand 
upon his breast.” 

He cast his eye around him, but none com- 
plied with the request but the band of the Green | 
| Cassock. 

“None, none!” exclaimed he bitterly, “are 


| there no noble hearts left in Germany—is Sax- | 
ony bereft of brave men except the banditti of , 


her mountains ?” 

“The bravery of an outlaw is for gain—pat- 
riotism hath no partin his acts,” said the count, 
| who saw the guests persist in their loyalty. 
“Noble sir,” replied the Green Cassock, “‘the 

name of out-law ill suits my true character.-— 


Count and his daughter, and bending upon one | 


gennes should wield his blade in a cause so_ 


thy sincerity. But believe me, thon hast un- | 


nals, that the intellect of her sons may be free | 
and unfettered, a price hath been put upon my | 
head, and gladly would that detested prelate | 
see the noblest of the land chained to the walls | 


“Justice directs his | 
To-morrow [| 


The very injustice which I now oppose expel- 
led me from the path of obedience to the laws. 
Let the standard of Liberty be raised upon the 
| towers of Pleisenburg, and the voice of oppres- 

Sion be hushed by the loud pens of Victory ; 

he, whom the world calls the Green Cassock 

and a robber, shall lay aside the rapier and the 
arquebuse, and perchance take his seat in the 

Diet.” 

“How !” exclaimed the Connt, “a seat in the 
Diet! None but noblemen sit in the coun- 
cil.” 

“As noble blood as thine is in my veins,” re- 

‘plied the Green Cassock, “and thou may’st yet 

exchange thy hatred for esteem.” 

“Noble blood! say’st thou! Thy profession 
belies thee, for nobility never stoops to individ- 
| ual revenge for a public injury.” 

“His words are truth,” said the Duke, “but 
we have notime to losein argument. Let the 
future prove his worth.” 

| Suddenly the tramp of horses was heard 

without and aloud knock at the castle gete im- 

mediaiely ensued. The porter announced a 

| military stranger whom the Count met at the 

, threshold. 

| “Ts the Duke de Montausier within these 

walls?” demanded the stranger. 

‘He is.” 

| “A gudat ” 

“An uninvited and unwelc¢eme one.” 

| “Tis well, ishe in the banquet room 3” 

“He is, and surrounded by a band of rebels 

_who are quick to do his bidding.” 

“Then my single arm is too weak,” said the 

| stranger, ‘and I must summon my companions, 

I have an order from the Emperor to seize the 

French rebel and confine him in the dungeons 

of Pleisenburg, of which [am governor. Does 

he leave to-night ?” 

| “Soon,” replied the Count, “and may Heaven 

give you sirength to subdue him. They have 

the good Bishop of Bremen in fetters and are 
about departing with him,perhaps to execution. 

I heard them mention the swollen stream, and 

were anxious about the fo.d. Ambush there in 

that pluce, and thou'lt secure the villain.” 

“*'Tis well,” said the stranger ; and turning 
/on his hee] he vanished amid the gloom. 














The tempest was hushed, yet heavy masses 
of clouds hung upon the mountain, veiling ev- 
ery object in the deepest gloom. The Castie 
bell tolled two, and the Duke and his compan- 
| ions prepared to depart. Placing the fettered 

Bishop between Millitz and one of his follow- 
ers, they passed through the postern gate, cros- 
'sed the moat end were soon thridding their 
way down the mountain. The experienced 
foot of the Green Cassock and his band, knew 
every perch of the rough path to their mountain 
_retaert, and with cantious step they Jed the way. 
Having proceeded nearly a mile and gained 
| the bottom of a deep valley which they propos- 
ed to follow to avoid observance if day broke 

ere they reached the quarters of the Green 
| Cassock. they were marching securely on 
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when Anbalt observed agleam of light to shoot 
forth thi¢ket near by. 

meee igh from thy barbican,” whispered 
Anhalt to the Green Cassock. : 

“My barbican !” responded the captain.— 
“Thinkest thou I have a castle, with its moat 
among these hills.” 

“The good Duke told me thou hadst ; and 
made a rock thy barbican. Therefore I deem- 
ed the light proceeded therefrom.” 

“Nay, my fortifications are those erected at 
the beginning of time—but hist! I hear the 
hum of yoices and the rustling of arms!” and 
the next moment a wild shout echoed among 
the rocky halls of the mountains and an hun- 
dréd torches lighted upitthe scene with a lu- 
rid glare, displaying to the intrepid band the 
flashing sabres and gliliering equipage of the 
soldiers of the imperial army. 

Desperation nerved the little band with al- 
most supernatural power and right valiantly 
did the Green Cassock wield his blade. “Gus- 


tavus and Liberty” was the battle cry, and long 


and desperate was the strife. But numerical 
stréngth gained the ascendency and a retreat 
was deemed prudent. With one desperate 
struggle the Green Cassock, with Anhalt and 
Miltitz by his side, followed by their brave 
men, broke through the encircling ranks of the 
imperials and escaped to the hills in safety.— 
But the Duke de Montausier toward whom the 
greatest force was directed, (he being the object 
oftheir expedition) unable longer to support 
himself, fell beneath a blow from the comman- 
der of the detachment, and the next moment 
the foot of his antagonist was upon his breast. 

“Rebel!” cried the victor, ‘now plead for thy 
life.” 

“Never ! exclaimed the Duke, “never will 
Task life or faver from anenemy of liberty — 
If my life could bea preponderance in the 
scale of my country’s love, I should now be a- 
mong her enemies.” 

“Dog!” shouted the commander, ‘‘wilt thou 
prate treason even under my good blade,” and 
raising his glittering sabre with a look of ex- 
ultation he wasabout to despatch his noble vic- 
tim, but thearm of a subaltern arrested its de- 
scent. gt 
_ “Life was the Emperor’s orders,” said the 
subaltern. : 

“Even so,” replied the commander abating 
hisfury. “On with his manacles and let us 
hasten to Liepsic. The axecf the execution- 
er is more fitting to be stained with the blood 
of a rebel, than the sword of a loyal soldier.— 
But is the Bishop released ?” 

“Nay, that Green Cascock fought like a ve- 
ry devil, and his followers have the strength of 
Titans. Miltitz thedeserier was among them 
and upon his broad shoulders was the holy fa- 
ther borne, whilst his path was cleared by the 
blade of the Green Cassock.” 

“Well, it is but a secondary consideration,’ 
said the commander, “‘yet ’twould have gained 
usmuch credit to have exceeded the instruc- 
tions given us by the Elector. But the arch- 
rebel is safe and thezechins are secured. Per- 
haps another hundred may be offered for the 
release of the Bishop, and if both were secu- 
red at once, but an hundred would pay fortwo. 
‘Tis well—on to the camp.” 

Ere morning dawned the Duke de Moniausier 
Was incaice ated in the dungeons of Pleisin- 
burg Castle ‘ . . . : 


~ ~ 








Bright rose the sun Up@p the castle of the 
Count de Angennes gn the morning of the third 
day after the events just fecorded. As the 
morning breeze swept the vapors from the tow- 


Ferdinand was seen waving from its summit, 
and the marshalled host of the imperial army 
covered the plains of Leipsic. Thenoble Ju- 
lia stood ‘upon the baleony gazing upon the 
warlike scene below her, and she wept over the 
miseries of her country. Filial love, and zeal 
for the cause of the Reformation constantly ag- 
itated her bosom, and often did she regret that 
her sex denied her the privilege of wearing 
the armor of the soldier. Her masculine heart 
was in the camp of Gustavus, but her person 
was fettered by the will of a bigoted father.— 
On her knees had she implored him to listen 
to the voice of reason, but frowns were his re- 
sponses. Her hourly prayers were for the suc- 
cess of Gustavus, but much she feared the o- 
verwhelming power of that multitude upen 
which she was gazing. 

A horseman urging his charger at full speed 
came dashing towards the castle, and alighting, 
hastily enquired for the Count. A short in- 
terview ensued and againthe soldicr hastened 
tothe plain. The guard sounded the bugle 
and in a short time the Count and his retainers, 
armed cap-a-pie, were on the wing for the im- 
perial camp. 

“Oh! were itbutin the cause of Freedom my 
sire rushed to battle,” said Julia as she saw 
him dashing toward the plain, ‘“‘without a sigh 
would Isee him arm for the contest, and glad- 
ly would Ishare with himthe privations of the 
camp—gladly would I embroider with these 
hands a standard that should be the oriflamme 
of his followers could I but place the motto 
‘Gustavus and Liberty’ thereon.” : 

“A page is waiting with a message, for my 
lady Julia” interrupted her maid. 

Julia descended to the drawing room, where 
she received the page. Disguised as a peas- 
ant girl, he had passed through the ranksof the 
imperial army and arrived unharmed at the 
Castle of de Angennes. He presented a letter 
from his master and awaited an answer. Julia 
broke the seal, and joy lighted up her dejected 
countenance as sheperused itscontents. It was 
short but expressive. 


“T have espoused the cause of Freedom ard this hour do I 
set out for the camp of Gustavus. The Duke de Montausier 
is in prison,and he asks the aid of her whom ke adores. The 
Green Cassock is in the mountains,—he isof noble blood—he 
is our ally. Gustavus is marching victorious to Leipsic, and 
thé imperial army is waiting to receive him. Act, for love 
and thy country demand it. Adieu, 

De LiecntTenervre.” 


“The Count de Leichtenburg!” exclaimed 
Julia. : 

“The same,” replied the page bowing. 

“Then hath Gustavus a noble champion.— 
Hasten to thy master and tell him that Julia de 
Angennes will be proud to aid so just a pur- 
pose.” 

The page bowed, resumed his disguise and 
departed for hismaster. But ina few moments 
he returned, and with hurried voice said, ““No- 
ble lady, permit me to communicate what I 
heard when passing through the camp. An 
order was given to an oflicer to hasten with all 





possible speed to the Black Forest with a detach- 
ment of soldiers to secure a robber whom they 
_calltheGreenCassock. My master has spoken 
of him asa brave man and a friend toGustavus, 
knowest thon aught of him.’ 


ers of Pleisenburgh castle the bright banner of | 











“Thy words are like precious jewels,” said 
Julia, ‘‘and upon them perhaps depend the des- 
tiny of de Montausier. Hasten to inform thy 
master.” 

Clad in male attire and a¢eompanied by two 
confidential servants Julia sought out the retreat 
of the Green Cassock. There she found the 
brave Captain and Miltitz anxiously awaiting 
the return of Anhalt whovhad gone in disguise 
to Leipsic to learn intelligence of the Duke.— 
There too sat the fettered Bishop in sullen and 
oilent despair, waiting in dread suspense for 
some fortunate event to set him at liberty.— 
Julia immediat discovered herself to the Green 
Cassock and communicated all the intelligence 
she possessed. 

“Thou art an angel of salvation, noble lady,” 
said the Green Cassock, “and in thy hands was 
a trust, full of important events. Accept the 
homage of such as I am and also hear hisad- 
vice. Immediate action is necessary, therefore 
tarry not here, for danger is approaching. Re- 
turn I pray thee to the Castle of de Angennes, 
and when we again meet there, may the untar- 
nished standard of the Cross stream from its 
batilements.” 





The sun sunk in all the splendor of am 
autumnal eve behind the dark hills of Thurin- 
gia that bounded the western view from Leipsic, 
and a lovely twilight rested upon the city and 
plaips, that invited the free heart to peace, in- 
stead of disturbing the quiet of nature by the 
clamor.of hostile armies. Ranged in a solid 
column before the western wall of the city the 
imperial army were hourly expecting the ap- 
pearance of Gustavus through a narrow defile, 
the only one that opened a passage to the plains 
from the mountains. Onthe right wing of the 
army were the well disciplined troops of John, 
Elector of Saxony, and on the left were the 
brave soldiers of Bavaria. 
tion for the approaching contest, and the mount- 
ed generals with their subalterns were seen 
dashing along the lines giving orders to their 
respectivebattalions. Darkness cameon,light- 
ed up only by torches upon the barbican of 
Pleisenburg, and nought but martial music and 
the voice ofcommandants was heard among that 
host of warriors. Suddenly the glimmer of 
moving torches were seen emerging from the 
defile whence they expected Gustavus, and a 
shout of toarms! to arms! echoed along the 


lines. 
[To be continued,} 








As Lady Mary Wortley Montague was walk- 
ing though the gardens of Stow with a party,she 
was much teased by animpertinent young cox- 
comb who was continually making some fool- 
ish observations to her. On coming to one of 
the temples, over which there was an inscrip- 
tion, she took advantage of this opportunity to 
expose his ignorance and put him to silence.— 
“Pray sir,” said she, “be kind enough to ex- 
plain that inscription to us.” “Madam,” said 
the young gentleman with an affected air, “I 
really do not know what itmeans, for I see it 
is dog Latin.” “How very extraordinary it 


iis,” said Lady Mary, “that puppies do not un- 


stand their own language. 








If you would have a good servant, take nei- 
ther a kinsman nor a friend. 
If it were not for hope the heart would break 


All was prepara- — 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








For the Poughkeepsie Cusket. 
FEMALE AMUSEMENT. 
PAINTED GLASS JEWEL-BOXES, 


To ladies who have taste and leisure, I will 
throw out a few hints for their amusement.— 
As a neat ornament for a mantel, a side-board, 
or a toilet, and atthe same time, © useful arti- 
cle for the use of ladies who wear jewels, a 
painted glass jewel-box, made after the style 
expressed in the annexed cut, is easily con- 
structed; especially if the artist has a taste 
for painting. 

An octagon is the best shape for a box of 
this kind. 'The bottom may be made of wood, 
covered with silk, with 
pedestals firmly glued to 
it. The sides are made 
of strong ground glass, 
fastened to the bottom by 
ribands with which the 
corners are secured, and 
a piece of wire bent oc- 
tagonally, should be pla- 
ced around the top fora 
better support to the sides. 
Each of thesides should 
have ohne or more figures 

painted on itin rich and 
glowing colors. A bird may be depicted on 
one side, arrayed in beautiful plumage; a fine 
shel on another; a gorgeous butterfly on a 
third, &c. but all should be correct transcripts 
from nature, upon which the best taste cannot 
improve. Compartments may be mace of paste- 
board, covered with puffed silk over wadding, 
It is better to have sides to the compartinents, 
made of paste-board, and covered with light 
gray silk so as to resemble the ground glass of 
the exterior. The cover may be made of a 
strong piece of ground glass, embellished with 
a group of shells, birds, or a boquet of flowers, 
(see fig.) having butterflies or brilliant inseets 
placed among the leaves. A raised top maybe 
used, with sides painted like the bottom, and 
always corresponding with the latter. ‘These 
boxes may be madeof any other shape, but the 
hexagon or octagon is tobe preferred. —L. 


——— 


THE TOMB OF A WO*LAN. 
AN EXTRACT. 

For myself, I can pass by the tomb of a man 
with somewhat-of indifference; but when I 
survey the grave of a female, asigh involun- 
tarily escapes me. With the holy name of wo- 
man I associate every soft, tender, and delicate 
affection. 












Ithink of herasthe young and bash- | 


has always justice done to his memory—wo- 
man never. The of history lie open to 
the one: but the meek and unobtrusive excel- 
lence of the other sleep with her unnoticed in 
her grave. In her have shone the genius of 
the poet, with the virtue of the saints; thé en- 
ergy of the man with the tender softness of wo- 
man. She, too, may have passed unheeded a- 
lofig the sterile pathways of existence, and felt 
for others as I now feel for her. 
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FEMALE CONSTANCY. 

If weare to trust to the silence of satirists, 
we must believe that there is no reverse of the 
picture, and that women never die of bad hus- 
bands. May not this account forthe enhanced 
rate of policy lately demanded on the insu- 
rance of femalelives? Especially as only one 
woman is recorded by the same class of writers 
as having died of pure constancy :— 





‘She who lies beneath this stone 

Died of constancy alone. 

Stranger, approach with step courageous, 
For this disease is net contagious.’ 

The point of the epigram, however, is gene- 
ral, and both sexes must bear the sting. Men 
may, indeed, write on constancy, but how truly 
can woman a¢fit! ‘During thecourse of her 
illness (speaking of a woman who died of the 
plague,) she uniformly refused all succor from 
her husband, nor would suffer him to approach 
her: and carrying her care for his safety even 
beyond the term of her life ; when she found 
her last hour approaching, she desired him to 
throw her the end of a cord, which she fasten- 
ed round her body, enjoining him with her ex- 
piring breath, not to touch her corpse, but to 
drag her by means of the cord to her grave.’ 








VYARIETYs 








LOVE MIAKESA PAINTER. 

Marueys wasa blacksmith at Antwerp, but 
dared love the beautiful daughter of a painter. 
The damsel returned his passion—but meekly, 
hesitatingly; as is the way of young damsels, 
at an age when the heart one moment trembles 
before that mythological child with whom it 
plays the next. The father was inexorable. 

“Wert thou a painter, she should be thine; 
but a blacksmith! never!” 

The young maa mused and mused; the ham- 
mer dropped from his hand; the god stirred 
Within him: a thousand glorious conceptions 
passed like shadows across his brain. 

“T will be a painter,” said he; but again his 
soul was cast down, as he reflected on his igno- 
rance of the mechanical parts of the, art, and 





j 


ful virgin, eyes sparkling, and cheeks crimson- | 


ed with each impassioned feeling of her heart ; 
as the kind and affectionate wife, absorbed in 


the exercises of her domestic duties; as the | 
will inspire me!” and he made the attempt.— 


chaste and virtuous matron, tired of the follies 
of the world, and preparing for that grave in- 
to which she must soon descend. Oh! there 
is something in contemplating the character of 
Woman that raises the soul far above the vul- 
gar level of society. She is formed to adorn 
and humanize mankind, to smooth his cares 
and strew his path with flowers. [In \i> hour 
of distress she is the rock on which he leans 
for support, and when fate calls him from ex- 
istence, hertears bedewhis grave. Can [ look 
down upon her tomb without emotion ? 


that came were the features of that one loved | 
|and lovely face engraven on his heart. 


Man | continued to love and to paint; became em- 


genius trembled at its own fiat. His first ef- 
fort re-assured him. He drew; and the lines 


“I will paint her portrait!” cried he—‘“Love 


He gazed upon her until hissoul became drunk- 
en with beauty; inthe wild inspirations of such 
moments, his colors flashed fast and thick up- 
on the canvass, tillthey formed what one might 
have imagined to be the reflection of his 
| mistress. 
| “There!” said he, showing the work to the 
| astonished father: “there! I claim the prize— 
|For I aM a PAINTER!” 
Fle exchanged his portrait for the original ; 











eration; and dying, was buried hone 
the cathedral of his native eity, where 
wrote upon his tomb, “Genius stimula 
love made him distinguished.” = 


nent among the sons of art in his day and gen. 
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OSSIAN, i 
“We shall enrich our columns oce 
by extracts from the pages of this ini 





ily 
table 


| Caledonian bard. Like Homer and Milton, 


he was tlind; to which an affecting allusion is. 
male in the subjoined 


ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


“Oh thou that rollest above, round as the 
shield of my fathers! Where are thy beams, 
Osun! thine everlasting light? Thou co 
forth in thy awful beauty: the stars hide them- 
selves in the sky; the moon, cold and pale, 
sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself 
movest alone; who can be a companion of thy 
course ? The oaks of the mountains fall, the 
mountains themselves decay with years; the 


ocean shrinks and grows again; the moon her= 


self is lost in heaven ; but thou art forever the 
same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
When the world is dark with tempests; when 
thunder rolls and lightning flies ; thon lookest 
in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughest at 
the storm. Bat to Ossian,thou lookest in vain; 
for he beholds thy beams no more; whether 
thy yellow hairs flow o’er the eastern clouds, or 
thou tremblest at the gates of the west. B 
thou art perhaps like me for a season ; thy ye 
will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in the 
clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. 
Exultthou,O sun ! in the strength ofghy youth! 
Age is dark and unlovely; it is like the glim- 
mering light of the moon, when it shines 
through broken clouds, and the mist is on the 
hills ; the blast of the north is on the plain, the 
traveller shrinks in the midst of his journey.” 





YOUTH, 

“Our youth is like the dream of the hunter 
on the hillof heath. He sleeps in the mild 
beams of the sun; he awakes amid the storm; 
the red lightning flies around; trees shake 
their heads to the wind! He looks back with 
joy onthe day of the sun, and the pleasam, 
dreams of his rest! ‘When shall Ossian’s 
youth return? When his ear delight in the 
sound of arms? When shall I like Oscar, 
travel in the light of my steel? Come, with 
your streams, ye hills of Cona! listen to the 
voice of Ossian. ‘The song rises, like the sun, 
in my soul, TI feel the joys of other times! 

I behold thy towers, O Selma! the oaks of 
thy shaded wall; thy streams sound in my ear, 
thy*heroes gather around, Fingal sits in the 
midst. He leans on tke shield of Trenmor: 


his spear stands against the wall; he listens to 


the song of his bards, The deeds of his own 
are heard; the actions of the king in his youth! 
Oscar had returned from the chase, and had 
the hero’s praise. He took the shield of Bran- 
no from the wall; hiseyes were filled with 
tears. Red was his cheek. His voice was 
trembling, low. My spear shook its bright 
head in his hand; he spoke to Morven’s king.” 


SO es eee 
rs 


=< 
Some reputed saints that have been canoni- 
zed, ought to have been camnonaded; and 
some reputcd sinners that have been cannona- 
ded, ought to have been canonized, -.  ~ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MEXICO, 

NO, It. 
rm New Spain only extended to the 
of Yucatan in 1518, where the beau- 
ty of the edifices and the cultivation of the 
fields, excited the admiration of the followers 
of Grijalva. But in 1519 Fernando Cortez, an 
jntrepid general and ambitious adventurer, 
with about one thousand armed and well dis- 
iplined soldiers,invaded thé great Aztec empire 
governed by the wise and enlightened Monte- 
zuma, and after a sanguinary conflict, in which 
nds of the unarmed Mexicans fell be- 
neath the power of the invaders, he succeeded 
in overthrow ing that great empire, and fixing 
the standard of Spaia upon the wails of Mexico 
or Tenochtitlan. The vast kingdom thus 
brought under the dominion of Charles V. who 
was then king of Spain comprised more than 
square leagues, and « populaticn of 
nearly 4,500,000 inhabitants. The kingdomof 
New Galicia which was svon afier added com- 
prised about 14,000 square leagues, and over 
one million of inhabitants. This country is 
perhaps the richest on the face of the globe, 
and an old Spanish writer gravely asserts that 
every stone in Texes contains silver. The a- 
pundance of the precious metals were much 


i: 
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ow the soil is rich beyond concep- 


n. Its mountains consist principally of gran- 
ite and porphyry, and the natural formations 
of the latter in many instances appear like the 
work of In many places they appear like 
ruined walls and bastions, and the Cufre de 
Perols represents an ancient sarcophagus with 
a pyramid upon one of its corners. The ba- 
Saltic rocks of La Regia exhibit prismatic 
columns nine hundred and sixty seven feet 
in height, which form the native decorations 
of a beautiful cascade. The peak of nearly 
every mountain in Mexico has acrater from 
whence eruptions have taken place. In 1545 
an eruption issued from the peak of Orizaba 
which continued burning more than twenty 
years, and in 1759 the plains of Jurillo on the 
shores of the Pacific formed the scene of one 
of the most tremendous catastrophes ever ex- 
perienced on the face of the globe. “In a sin- 
gie night there issued from the earth a volea- 
mo 1494 feet in height, surrounded by more 
than 2000 apertures, which-still continue sino- 
king to the present day.”* 

At the commencement of the Canquest the 
wealthiest Indians and those from whom a just 
estimate of their moral character might be 
drawn, perished, the victims of European ava- 
rice and ferocity. Christian fanaticism direc- 
ted all its energy against the Aztec priests, in 
whose hands the historical, inythological, and 


_ astronomical knowledge of the Mexicans res- 
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live under the degradation of a subjugated and 
enslaved race, and hence ina few generations 
the Creoles became very numerous. Amid all 
this ruin of a great Empire, how wasit possible 
to judge correctly of their intellectual acquire- 
ments? But as a proof of their great advance- 
ment, a citizen of Tlascala, profiting by the aid 
of our Roman Alphabet, composed amid all the 
din and peril of war, five large volumes upon 
the history of his country. 

This country continued a vice-royalty to 
Spain without much interruption in its govern- 
ment for about three hundred years, when in 
1810 an insurrection broke out, and in 1815 
Mexico declared itself independent. A con- 
stitutional government was organized upon re- 
publican principles which continued until 1522, 
when Iturbide usurped the civil and military 
powers, and assumed the title of Emperor, but 
was obliged to abdicate in 1824. ‘The present 
republican constitution was then adopted, since 
which time the country has been constantly 
torn by civil dissensions, originating in the at- 
tempts of ambitions chiefS to become the heads 
ofthe supreme government. ‘Texas, the most 
cultivated portion of Mexico has been for seve- 
ral years the focus to which adventurers from 
the southern and western states have collected, 
induced by the liberal offers of the supreme 
government,to setile,and the supposed truly lib- 
eral and republican principles of Santa Anna, 
who, since 1832, has been dictator of that re- 
public. But during the present year the su- 
preme government, becoming jealous of the 
encroachments which the enterprise of the 
United States made upon their frentiers, com- 
menced, through Santa Anna, a system of op- 
pression at once derogatory to the freeborn 
privileges and principles of a native American; 
andthe consequence was, that opposition on the 
part of the colonists to the acts of government 
ensued, which brought upon them more severe 
exhibitions of despotic power. ‘The result was 
a revolution and a declaration of Independance 
but the contest is not yet decided, although the 
palm of victory will undoubiedly be awarded 
to the Americans of Texas. 

The present indigenous inhabitants of Mex- 
ico are grave,melancholy, and taciturn,and they 
delight in throwing an airof mystery over 
their most trifling femarksand actions. In the 
midst of their degradation they are still dis- 
tinguished bya certain haughtiness inspired by 
a remembrance of their former grandeur.— 
They are attached with adegree of obstinacy 
to their ancient religion, their habits and their 
customs. Notwithstanding the burden of three 
centuries of the worst of despotism has borne 
down upon them,yet the same Gods which they 
worshiped when Cortez trod the streets of Ten- 
ochtitlan, stillare seen wherever they are per- 
mitted to rear en altar for native worship.— 
Mr. Bullock the English collector obtained 


téd, for it wasthe priests who observed the | leave in 1828,to disinterand take a cast of their 


meridian shade on the dial and made the in- | prin cipal goddess Teeyamigui. 


terealations. The monks burned their hiero- 


Juring its ex- 
posure, thousands of natives flocked to see it, 


giyphical paintings by which knowledge had | and in the evening some of them stole thither 
been transmitted from generation to genera- | unseen, and placed upon the figure chaplets of 
tion, and thus deprived of the means of instruc- | the most beautiful flowers to be found in the 
tion, the people sunk-into the most profound | vicinity of thecity. “Yet it was probable” ob- 
ignorance and degradation. The women who | serves Mr. Bullock, “that a nobler impulse 


still preserved some fortune, chose rather to 
waite themselves to their conquerors than to 
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than superstition wove the chaplet for the sta- 
ture of Teoyamiqui; rather that mystery of 
nature, by which she links the present to the 
past with veneration, and tothe future wiih 












amity—that awful reverence with which the 
rudest nations look back to their origin and 
ancestors, and which even now, amongst the 
most enlightened, still consecrates the relics of 
Montmorillon and Stonehenge.” 

They likewise retain the same taste for 
flowers that Cortez noticed in his time. In 
Mexico, the native who sells fish, liquor, pine 
apples, or any kind of vegetables, always has 
his stall decorated with flowers, and he is seen 
completely entrenched behind fresh verdure 
arranged in astyle indicative of the most re- 
fined elegance of taste. Ina word, if we com- 
pare their religion, their government, their 
supposed civilization and scientific knowledge 
with that of the great Roman Empire upon 
which we are apt to look with veneration as a 
model of every thing great and noble, we shall 
find but a trifling disparity, and I think the palm 
of superiority should be given tothe ancient 
Mexicans. Montezuma worshipped idols— 
Cesar bowed to the gods of Rome, notof Hea- 
ven; Montezuma governed a people where the 
arts and sciences flourished—Cesar swayed 
the sceptre over a nation where but few of the 
pursuits of civilization were prosecuted ;— 
Montezuma bore the title of Emperor by the 
common consent of a powerful and happy peo- 
ple—Ceasar gained the purple by bathing the 
soil of Europe with the blood of more than a 
million of souls; and here is the enormous bal- 
lance in favor of the good old Mexican King. 
HISTORICUS. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AS KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. 


It is supposed by some, that the first vesse} 
which ever doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
was commanded by one Vasco de Gama, a Por- 
tuguese navigator. © It is true,the knowledge of 
navigation had been lost for many centuries, 
but it must have been known to the ancients, as 
will appear from the following considerations. 
Herodotus mentions a fleet that sailed from the 
Red sea and returned by the way of the Medi- 
terranean. he voyage was completed in 
three years. King Solomon sent his ships to 
Ophir for gold; and three years were also spent 
in thisvoyage. By comparing II. Chron. XX. 
36, with IL. Kings X XIL. 48, we shall find that 
to goto ‘Tarshish, and to go to Ophir, is one 
and the same thing, and Tarshish is generally 
supposed to have been acityof Spain. That 
Sclomon’s ships were built on and sailed from 
the Red sea is certain, for it is said that they 
sailed from Ezion-Geber, which was a port on 
that sea. Elence it is evident that to Sail from 
Ezion-geber to Tarshish or Ophir,the voyage 
must of necessity extend round the southern 
extremity of Alrica. As the voyage occupied 
three years, it must evidently have beena great 
distance. That the mariners compass was not 
then known, is no argument against the sup- 
posed fact, for they might keep in sight of land, 
and from the length of time occupied in the 
voyage, it appears quite evident that they wait- 
ed for favorable winds, for a ship now would 
make thesame voyage in half the time! Hence 
we conclude that as King Solomon’s ships sail- 
ed from a port on the north part of the Red sea 
to Tarshish, a seaport in the south partof Spain, 
that the Cape of Good Hope was doubled by 
the ancients, centuries prior to the expedition 
of de Gama to the Indies. MERCIFUL, 
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\ 2nd at the same time commenced the study of 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
DAVID HOSACK, M.D.F .2.S. 

The following brief sketch of the life of the 
Jate Dr. Hosackx, whose obituary appeared in 
the last number of the Casket, is compiled 
from a memoir published in the “American 
National Portrait Gallery.” 

Davin Hosacx was born in the city of New 
York on the 3lst of August, 1769. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of education,he was sent 
toa grammar school at Newark, N. J. where 

g he pursued the study of the languages about 
one year, when he was removed to Hacken- 
sack for the purpose of acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of Greek under Dr. Wilson. At 
the age of 17 he entered Columbia College as 
a pupil, where he remained about two years, 
and then proceeded to Frinceton to complete 
his collegiate studies under the celebrated Rev. 
Dr.Witherspoon. Here, at the age of twenty, 








he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts.— 
While at Columbia college, he commenced the 


study of Medicine under Dr. Richard Bayley, 


who, in connection with Dr.W.Post, delivered 
a course of Lectures upon Anatomy and Sur- 
In addition to these Dr. Romayne, and 
the late Dr. Bardjof Hyde Park,delivered lec- 
tures upon the materia medica, chemistry and 
botany, from all of which he received much 


gery. 


practical instruction. 


For the purpose of further improvement he 
went to Philadelphia, where he.became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Dr. Rush and 
others, and after an attendance to a course of 
Lectures, the University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred upon him the title of M.D., upon which 
occasion he wrote a dissertation on Cholera 
After having practised his profes- 
sion with great success in Alexandria, in the 
District of Columbia, he returned to New 
A number of 
deaths by drowning occurring about this time, 
he wrote an essay upon the means of restoring 
life when animation was suspended, and suc- 
ceeded in procuring the co-operation of the 
corporation of New York inestablishinga hu- 
mane society. The benefits of this society 
weretruly salutary. A general direction was 
given to those who had the disposal of benefits 
never to refuse an applicant, so that the city 
might boast that none had perished with hun- 


Morbus. 


York in the spring of 1792. 


ger. 


fully seconded by his father. 

The University of Edinburglmwas then fil- 
Jed with the greatest men of the age, nud he 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Henry MeKen- 


Stuart, and others. In the spring of 1793 he 
Visited the birth place of his father in the 
north of Scotland, where, through letters of 
introduction from Professors Gregory,Stewart, 
and others, he became acquainted with some 
of thé most distinguished philosophers of that 
country, such as Drs. Beattie,Campbell, Keith, 
and Brodie. 

From thence he proceeded to London, and 
entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospéai as a pupil 
of surgery under Drs. Earl and Abernethey, 
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After a few weeks stay in New York, Dr. 
Hosack resolved to repair to the Universities 
of London and Edinburgh for a more exten- 
sive improvement, which resolution was cheer- 


zie, author of the “Man of Feeling,” Dr.Chas. | 
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Botany at the botanic garden at Brompton. He 
made such progress in botany that he was soon 
admitted as a foreign member of the Linnean 
society and subsequently became a fellow. In 
the winter of 1793-4 he attended a course of 
lectures on Mineralogy by Schmeisen, the pu- 
pilof Werner. 

During his residence in Britain he collected 
a handsome cabinet of minerals, which he 
brought with him to the United States and de- 
posited in Princeton college. In the spring of 
1794 he made many experiments upon the eye, 
elicited from hearing a paper read before the 
Royal Society by Dr. Young upon the subject 
of the muscularity of the chrystalinelens. By 
these experiments, he proved Dr. Young in er- 
ror, and by ‘request, the paper of Dr. Hosack 
upon the subject was read before the Royal So- 
ciety, and the thanks of that institution com- 
municated to the author. The paper made a 
great impression upon the Literary and sci- 
entific circles in London and he was admitted 
as afellow of the Royal Society. 

In the summer of 94 Dr. Hosack returned 
to New York and practised his profession with 
success until within a few years. In ’95 he was 
elected to the professorship in Columbia Col- 
lege, and in the following year he published an 
able work containing a history of botany from 
its commencement as .a science up to the pre- 
sent time. The appearance of the yellow fe- 
ver in New York gave him an opportunity to 
signalize himself. In the autumn of thatyear, 
Dr. Samuel Bard who had then practised med- 
icine in New York for nearly half a century, 
had occasion to leave the city afew weeks,and 
left the care of his practice in the handsof Dr. 
Hosacx. The skill and fidelity with which he 
performed his duties induced Dr. Bard to form 
a connexion in business with him. This part- 
nership continued about four years, when Dr. 
Bard removed to Hyde Park, in this county, 
leaving the whole of his extensive practice to 
Dr. Hosacx. During the nine periods of the 
prevalence of the yellow fever in New York 
from 1795 to 1822, he distinguished himself by 
the suecess with which he prescribed the sudo- 
rific treatment, originally recommended by 
Sydenham and practised by Dr. Bard. He 
cained such eminence, and such confidence did 
the public repose in him,that he was frequently 
called upon to visit the sick for the express 
purpose of determining the character of the 
disease so as to subdue the anxiety of the citi- 
zens. in 1811 he was appointed one of a Com- 
mittee to trace the introduction of the yellow 
fever that appeared at Amboy, N. J. that year. 
The luminouS report of the committee submit- 
ted to De Witt Clinton, who was President of 
the Board of Health, was written by Dr. Hos- 
ick, andsubsequently republished in the medi- 
eal journals of Edinburgh and London. He 
also wrote numerous essays upon the subject 
of contagion and infection, which were resor- 
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of materia medica and midwifery. In a res- 
olution of thanks by the students in 1812, it is 
noticed that Dr. Hosack had delivered during 
the season, upwards of one hundred lectures: 
on the theory and practice of medicine. Dif- 
ficulties having occurred between rofes- 
sors and the trustees, the former resigned, and 
in 1826 they established Rutgers’ medical col- 
lege. For some time this institution was a 
powerful rival to the State establishment, but 
legislative enactinents crushed it, and it re- 
mains now only in name. a 

Besides attending to the duties of private 
practice and public teaching, Dr.Hosack was 
for many years physician to the New-York 
Hospital ; and also, active member of most of 
the literary, scientific and benevolent institu- 
tions of New York. His liberality to numer- 
ous literary and benevolent institutions is well 
known. In addition to the cabinet of minerais 
presented to’ Princeton College, he more re- 
cently made a donation of a large’and v 
ble collection of works on Mathematies ¢ 
Chymistry, to Columbia College. He 
instrumental in resuscitating the Academy of 
Fine Arts,by coming forward and lending his 
pecuniary aid, trusting upon its receipts from 
exhibitions for remuneration. He has since 
made to that institution a valuable donation in 
statuary. 

In 1830, Dr. Hosack concluded to retire from 
practice and with that view purchased the 
egant estate of his patron, Dr. Bard, at H 
Park, on the banks of the Hudson,«where he 
resided from May to November, engaged in 
cultivating his farm and improviifand beauti- 
fying his pleasure grounds, and extensive bo- 
tanical garden. His extensive and practical 
knowledge as a florist, connectéd with wealth 
and a refined taste, has rendered his garden 
second to none in the Union, and here in the 
bosom of his family he enjoyed in retirement 
the bright reward of unsullied renown, which 
he had earned by a life of unceasing activity 
in developing the hidden virtues, and adminis- 
tering the efficient power of a seience which 
isof the first importance to his fellow-men.— 
But the mighty conqueror whose hand is Stay- 
ed not by worldly granduer or moral worth, 
broke in upon his repose, and on Tuesday night 
the 29th December, 1835, he expired at his res- 
idence in New-York, at the age of sixty-six 
years. On Tuesday of the preceding week he 
remarked to a friend, that his health was most 
excellent, and had been so for some time. On 
Friday morning he felt rather unwell, but af- 
ter taking his breakfast he went outa short dis- 
tance, transacted some business, and returned 
to ride outin his wagon. He was suddenly 
Seized with fainting,and soon after an, apoplec- 
tic shock, attended with paralysis, from which 
time he lingered until Tuesday evening, the 
periodof his demise. He had been’ anticipa- 
ting the event for more than a year, although 






ted to as conclusive documents by eminent | his health was good; but there were symptoms 


Physicians. Hence it was observed by a for- 
eign critic, “TJ would rather be the author of 
Dr. Hosack’s paper on the laws of contagion, 
than the writer of the ponderous quarto of Dr, 
Adams on morbid poisons.” 

In 1797 Dr. Hlosack was appointed to the! 
joint Professorship of materia medica and bot- | 
any in Columbia College,and upon the establish- 
ment of the college of physicians by the state in 
1807, he was chosen by the regents, professor 





which, as a skilful physician he could not mis- 
take. 

Asa physician andman of science, hisname 
was universally honored as the first; as a cit- 
izen, his many virtues and excellencies of char- 
acter have made a deep impression. upon the 
hearts of thousands, and he has left a blank in 
the scientific and social world which few men 
can supply with equal ability. “He was al- 
ways observant of the strictest punctuality in 
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the performance of his numerous and various 
engagements, having scarcely ever been known 
either to omit the performance of his duty, or 
to be t five minutes after thetime prescri-' 
bed for his attendance.” It wasan observation 
of his that the more a man has to do the 
better he does it, and the more-punctual he is 
in the ormance. His habits of early rising 
and strict temperance have been the most effec- 
tual means in enabling him to perform the ma- 
ny arduous tasks which he has so successfully 
accomplished. 

Soon after he retired from practice he was 
invited by some of his friends to enter the po- 
litical arena and attach himself to one of the 
political parties then existing, but he déelined 
by thus expressing his sentiments: “If a party 





could be formed favorable tothe interests of 
education, of agriculture, and the commercial 
character of our state; to the developement of 
its natural resources and promotion of internal 
improvements ; tosuch.a party I conld not hes- 


exertions of which Iam capable,to advance 
the interests of my native state and country: 
but under existing dissensions, I must decline 
all connexion with our political institutions, 
and devote myself to the cultivation of the 
vine and the fig-tree, as more conducive to my 
own happiness and that of my family.”  L. 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
College Recollections. 

Messrs Editors.—I will send you 9 few recol- 
lections of @y college life. In order toa fair 
start you will please accompany me back some | 
fifieen years and you will find your humble 
servant, to use the words of his old grandmo- 
ther—“a rude and thoughtless boy, more fond 
of mischief than hisbooks.” In my eighteenth 
year with my trunk tull of notions, my purse 
very well lined considering, my head full to 
overflowing with good advice and admonitions, 
a greater share by the bye from my old grand- 
mother aforesaid, and a comfortable supply of 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, &c., I found my- 
self comfortably Jodged in No, 49, enjoying all 
the privileges and immunities of the Sopho- 
mores of Union College; to which class, after 
some two or three hours “drill,” { was admit- 
ted. It was tome an important period of my 
life: for besides the satisfaction of having es- 
caped unhurt from the clutches of the examin- 
ing committee of the faculty, I had both the 
honor and pleasure of having my name en- 
rolled among the list of Sophomores. 

There was something to me in the idea of 
being a Sophomore that operated as a perfect 
remedy toall attacks of the blues. It is aname 
that is always associated with scrapes, sprees, 
and all species of deviltry incident to a college 
life. It was a name I longed to bear when far 
away from college scenes, I was pursuing the 
even tenor of my ways, at one time translating 
the beautiful passages of Horace, at another in 
demonstrating some brain puzzling proposition 
of Euclid: and when I found myselfa soph, I 
considered myself a made boy, for though one 
I had never yet the impudence to consider my- 
self a man. 

“When you go to Rome you must do as Ro- 
mans do,” is an old saying, and one which ap- 














plies to the common affairs of life. That I ap- 
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plied it to my situation is useless to deny ; for 
I mingled with the Sophomores, recited with 
them, eat at the same table, and following the 
example of many of them what I could not I 
sometimes pockei’d, and when some ‘‘flunked” 
in recitation, out of pure sympathy I funk’d too. 
As tonumbers our class was respectable ; and 
as to variety of character, to take a poetic li- 
cense there were 
“Black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey.”’ 
There were many “whole souled” lads who 
were fond of sport in any shape, as the record 
of the faculty book bears evidence. There 
were some whose object was to store their 
minds with useful knowledge. There were to 
be found a few, who like the starving wolf, 
sneak round in search of prey, fit objects 


“For scorn 
To point its slow unmoving finger at,” 


The whole-souled sophomores were “hauled 
up” again and again through their instrumen- 
tality, ‘till forbearance was at an end, the spunk 
of the sophs was up, 

***** Tt was a cold and stormy evening in 
December. The rays*of my untrimmed lamp 
shone feebly upon the last page of the adven- 
tures of the renouned Don Quixotte, to which 
my attention was directed; the door of No. 
49 was suddenly opened, and in came a host of 
sophs lead by “friend Sammy,” each brandish- 
ing a large pipe of some two or three feet in 
length. I guessed something “was up” and 
guessed rightly. 

In conformity to custem, I will briefly dis- 
cribe the leader of the band. He was a youth 
of 19, and had got so far ahead of his age and 
classmates a8 to raise a pair of whiskers. He 
was a second Jack Falstaff in character and 
person, and so endeared to the sophs, that they 
always addressed him with the familiar appel- 
lation of ‘friend Sammy.” The object of their 
visit was soon explained by the leader in a 
speach full of soul-stirring eloquence. I sei- 
zed my pipe, filled my box, and followed the 
band, and like Don Quixotte fiercely recom- 
mended myself to my ‘‘dulcenia.” 

A few moments passed, and we had taken 
the occupant of No. 72 by surprise, and unbid- 
den, had seated ourselves. The.engines of war 
were ready, and without ceremony we applied 
the torch. Besides the spirit of the sophs, 
many of us inherited the smoking propensities 
of our Dutch ancestors, and never did Dutch- 
men do more justice to the pipe than we did.— 
The smoke curled gracefully, as in rapid suc- 
cession, discharge after discharge followed 
each other. 

In one corner might with difficulty be seen 
the occupant of No. 72. He stood alone; and 
nothing escaped from him save an occasional 
half suppressed cough, which gave us satisfac- 
tory evidence that he was no friend to smoke. 
He braved the storm till resistance was in vain, 
and as we saw that the elements of trouble were 
at work within him, we gave a long and steady 
pull, adding fuelto the flame—a moment elap- 
sed, the beseiged reeled to the window, thrust 
outhis head, and gave unqualified evidence 
that the object of the belligerent party was ac- 
complished by having his stomach suddenly re- 
lieved of its contents. 

The smokers beat a retreat, and silently re- 
tired to their rooms. I entered No. 49 in high 
spirits, well satisfied with the part I had taken 
in smoking a college spy. 2. F.G 
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IRISH TRADITION. 

There are no serpents, or, yenemous reptiles 
in Ireland, as St. Patrick is said to have dri- 
ven them all into the sea. At the lake of Kil- 
larny, the peasants still preserve the following 
ludicrous tradition. 


When the labors of St. Patrick were draw- 
ing to a close, there was one enormous serpent 
who sturdily refused toemigrate, and baffled the 
attempts of the good saint for alongtime. He 
haunted the romantic shore of Killarney for a 
long time, and was so well pleased with his 
place of residence, that he never contemplated 
the prospect of removing without a deep sigh. 
At length St. Patrick, having procured a large 
oaken chest, with nine strong bolts to secure its 
lid, took it on his shoulder one fine sunshiny 
morning, and trudged over to Killarney, where 
he fuund the serpent basking in the sun. “Good 
morrow to you,” said the saint. “Bad luck to 
ye!” replied the serpent. ‘Not so, my friend,” 
replied the good saint, “you speak unwisely— 
I’m your friend. Toprove which, haven't I 
brought you over this beautiful house asa shel- 
ter to you? So be aisy, my darling.” But the 
serpent being a cunning reptile, understood 
what dlarney meant, as well asthe saint himself. 
Still, not wishing to offend his apparently 
friendly visiter, he said, by way of excuse, 
that the chest was not large enough for him. 
St. Patrick assured him that it would accomo- 
date him very well. “Just get into my darlant 
and see how aisy you'll be.” The serpent 
thought to cheat the saint, so he whipped into 
the chest, but left an inch or two of his tail 
hanging over the edge. “I told you so,” said 
he, “there’s not room enough for the whole of 
me.” ‘Take care of your tail, my darlint,” 
cried the saint, as he whacked the lid down on 
theserpent. In an instant the tail disappeared, 
and St. Patrick proceeded to shut all the bolts, 


He then took the chest on his shoulders.— 
“Let me out!” cried theserpent. ‘“Aisy,” cried 
the saint, “I'll let you out to-morrow.” So say- 
ing, he threw the box into the waters of the 
lake, to the bottom of which it sank to rise no 
more. But forever afterwards, the fisherman 
aflirmed that they heard the voice of the poor 
cozened reptile eagerly inquiring, “Is to-mor- 
row come yet? Is to-morrow come yet ?” 





— —_- 


A lady of the west country (Eng.) gave a 
great entertainment at her. house, to most of 
the gallant gentlemen thereabouts, and, among 
others, to Sir Walter Raleigh. This lady, 
though otherwise a stately dame, was a@fotable 
good housewife; and in the morning betimes 
she called to one of her maids who looked to 
the swine and asked, “are the pigs served?” 
Sir Walter’s chamber was close to the lady’s. 
A little before dinner the lady came down in 
great state into the great chamber, which was 
full of gentlemen, and as soon as Sir Walter 
cast his eyes upon her, “madam,” said he, “are 
the pigs served?” The lady answered, “you 
know best whether you have had your break- 


fast.” 











Dr. O’Connor in his history of Poland says 
that the Irish are Jong lived: that some of them 
attain to the age of a hundred: ‘in short,’adds 


the doctor, “‘they live as long as they can!" 
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ScHoOLMASTERS.—There is, perhaps, no class of 
men of which the great bulk of society is composed, 
whose influence upon the human fumily is so exten- 
sively felt as that of schoolmasters; and yet there are 
none to whom emolument, when balanced with their 
services, is so sparingly dealt out to, either in wealth 
or praise, by an ungrateful world. It has been jusily 
observed by an elegant writer, and one who justly ap- 
preciated the services of men of real worth, that ‘the 
schoolmaster is greater than the hero; for he hath help- 
ed‘to make the hero what he is. ‘Poa reflecting mind, 
trath the most luminous appears in this remark. If the 
schoolmaster possesses a pure moral principle, is gov- 
erned by the exalted sentiments which giveto men a va- 
lid title to greatness, and with a heart rife with cheer- 
ful contentment, to whom the world appears like a vast 
field covered with lovely verdure, inviting the mental 
and physical energies of men to seek among ils beau- 
ties for that gem—tue glorious prize of happiness—af- 
ter which all are pressing ; such an instructor will in- 
stil irto the mind of his infant pupil, the same enno- 
bling principles by which heis governed. The infant 
grows up to elastic youth, he looks back with pleasure 
to those seasons of mental cultivation when the mellow 
soil of his infant mind received the first seeds of instruc- 
iton from the hand of a generous and wisemaster,and he 
rejoices when he reaps the glorious harvest of that ear- 
ly seed-time. The noble and elevating principles then 
implanted in his bosom, expand and receive new ener- 
gy as his intellectual capacities unfold themselves, and 
he steps forth into the arena of manhood, where the 
pen, the plough, the hammer or the sword, are waiting 
to receive his choice. Actuated by those feelings of 
just ambition te become useful, which bad been strength- 
ening from the days of hischildhood, he launches forth 
with a bold prow upor the ocean of life, making the 
instructions of his infant years the pole-star by which 
he is guided, and ere he reaches the universal haven, a 
Washington, a Franklin, a Whitfield, ora Scott stands 
at the helm. 

In all this elevation of character, does not the super- 
jutive influence of the pedagogue appear most promi- 
nent? Parental influence does much toward forming 
the character—supporting itupon a true basis while yet 
weak—restraining the wild impulses of the human 
heart—-but it is the force of education which transcen- 
dently elevates or degrades, and here the schoolmaster 
acts the mentor. 





New Works.— The travelling sketches by N. P. 
WILLIs, entitled “PENCILLINGS BY THE WaAy,’’will 
shortly be issued from the London press. These 
sketches are written in a style that claims the admira- 
tion of every reader and would be an excellent guide- 
book for the tourist up the Mediterranean. But inhis 
delineation of character among ue social circles of the 
British Metropolis, he has used most unwarrantable 
freedo.n by giving publicity to drawing-room conver- 
sations intended only for the circles where they were 
elicited. It is said that aserious dispute very nearly 
ensued between Moore tlie poet, and O’ConNELL the 
Irish Agitator in consequence of the imprudence of 
Mr. WI LIs in repeating in print, remarks which the 
former made upor O'Connell in private. Such eaves- 
dropping is highly reprehensible and will no doubt 
subtract much from that esteem in which Mr. WILLIs 
was held among the higher circles of Britain. 


“Srortes OF. THE SeA.”’—This is the title of a 
volume just published by the Messrs. Harpers, from 
the pen of Capt. MarRvVAT. The well known merits 
of this distinguished nantical novelist will no doubt in. 
sure the publishers a quick and lucrative sale. The 
traphic delineations of character sketched in “ Peter 
Simple,” “Cruise of the Midge,” &c., ars evidences 
of crenins justly appreciated by the reading public, 


PepantRy.—Among the various bores (and they 
are not a few,) with which men of true genius are of- 
brainless pedant. The consummate ignoramus is far more 
ten annoyed, none are more superlatively so than the 
tolerable, for he is unpretending, and claims our sym- 
pathy. But the learned fool, rept taken a ‘shallow 
draught’ from the ‘Pierian spring,’ his thirst, either co- 
erced or very superficial, is amply slaked, and he ima- 
gines that none have drank deeper than himself. His 
knowledge consists of quotations which he has studied 
fur use, and they are thrust into every species of con- 
-yorsation, sometimes exceedingly mal-appropos. If, 
by accident, he conceives an original idea, it is imme- 
diately stereotyped, and the circles into which he is ed- 
mitted ring with its repetition, Tothe man of true 
genius he is an unqualified parasite, partaking of bis 
bounty without reflecting its usefulness upon others, 
and forever teazing him with impertinent) remarks for 
no other purpose than to display his tearning ! It is 
amusing to observe the various channels through which 
pedantry courts applause. Some will be very laconic, 
always quoting—(or rather mis-quoting) short senten- 
ces,—others will mingle a variety of ideas in one sen- 
tence because they are not capable of discovering how 
illy they fit with each other, and they gain from those 
who know less than themselves the applause of know- 
ing a great deal, for their words are like hieroglyphics 
—unintellig ible but full of supposed meaning and wis- 
dom. A third class will attach vast importance to 
small things, and expatiate in pompous grandiloquence 
upon matiers of no moment, especially in the presence 
of ladics where a display of etiquette is putin requisi- 
tion. A promising youth of this genus wishing to 
make a favorable impression upon the heart of his 
mistress ,requested her to hand him a pair of snuffers to 
top the candle, in the following circumlocutory man- 
ner. ‘Most beautiful, charming and accomplished 
young lady, will your ladyship, by an unmerited and 
undeserved condescension of your infinite goodness 
please be so kind as to extend to your obsequious, devo- 
ted, and very humble servant that burnished pair of ig- 
nipotent digests ; in order that I may excrepate the ex- 
cresence of this cylindric nocturnal luminary, so that 
the brilliant radiance of its refulgent brightness may 
dazzle the vision of our occular optic more potently.’ 
Phoebus ! what a pill. 


—_— 





Tur Poor.—Thisis a season truly severe to thechil- 
dren of poverty. The cold weather commences early, 
provisions have remained ata higher rate than usual, 
whilst the means gf labor have been curtailed in conse 
quence of the early winter, There is now a loud ap- 
peal to the charities of the opulent, and be it remem- 
bered that benevolefice is the brightest of the christian 
virtues. Would not an effort to raise a fair for the 
benefit of the indigent meet with a warm response from 
every generous heart? 





James Hoce.—The Harp of the Eittrick Shepherd 
is silent, his last lay has been sung, and full of years 
and full of well-acquired literary horors he has follow- 
ed his warm hearted friend, the illustrions ScorT tothe 
grave. They were both born the same year, an! thro’ 
life were intimate friends. While one astonished the 
world with his pre-eminent greatness as a poet and a 
novelist, the other chained the affections and awakened 
the finest feelings of sensibility by the simple beauty of 
his verse, equalled by no Caledonian bard except that 
minstrel ef nature, Robie Burns. HoGe died athis 
residence on the banks of the Yarrow on the 2!Ist of 
November in the 60th year of his age. 


=e 





ZeRAH Coisurn.—In the last number of the Cas- 
KET, it will be recollected that we gave a short narra- 
tive of the early exhibiton of a wonderful precocity 
of faculty for mathematical solution by ZeErRAn CoL- 
BURN. We perceive by the public journals that in 
addition to the station of a minister of the Gospel, he 
has lately been appointed Professor of Languages and 
Classical English Literature, in the new Institution in 





Vermont, called the “Norwich University.” 





To ConresPonDENTS.— ‘Scene at the Resurrection’ 
by ‘Merciful’ contains too many poetical licences for-ad- 
‘mission without a re-construction of the rythm. Ta 
fact, the statue books of the Mures do not furnish a 
single section granting the prive'ese of calling the fol- 
lowing termination of lines rhyme. Thus ‘call’ and 
‘appalled’; ‘roll,’ and ‘throne,; ‘scene,’ and ‘gleam’; 
‘doom,’ aad ‘throne’ ; do not rhymeat all. The author 
is recommended to pay mort attention to harmony.— 
His prose c oinmunication we accept with thanks, 


insert with pleasure and hope to hear a. 

The suggestions of T. S. shall receive _ 
We have contemplated such arrangements, but then 
the situation of our office is still more public than the 
Post office, and letters could only be dropped in unob- 
served in the evening. Beside it is not necessary to 
enter the Post office to puta letter intoit. There is a 
letter box under the window which can be used. T. 
S.can, by examining,see that our arrangement is about 
as con venient as it can be for the present. 

‘Farewell—To M —’ is inadmissible on account of 
the defects in the metre. Thesentiment is good, but 
correct measure is as necessary to the construction of 
poetry as sentiment. 

If we could possibly decipher the hierog!yphies of 
‘Tertian” (we think it is) we have no“doubt but rare 
beauties would be discovered in the diction. As it ia, 
they lie hidden for the want of a Carstair to bring them 
to view. 

‘The Stroller,’ by ‘Alpha,’ is received. 

—_—_————— 
Letters Received. 
From I. D. G. Nelson, esq., Freedom Plains ; R. W. Bost- 
wick, esq., Pine Plains ; Asa Thompson, esq. Federal 
E. Shook , esq. Upper Red Hook; J. Outwater, esq. ; 
J. Reynolds. esq. Saugerties. 
_—_—_—_—_——— 
Summary of passing Events. 
Washington Irving, it is whispered, talks of being married 
before long. A cotemporary says, ‘this willbe his best work.” 
The son and nephew of the Sultan of Socrakarta have arri- 
ved at Amsterdam, to learn the art of printing, and introduce 


it into their own country. Several fontsof Malay characters 
have been cast for the purpose. , 


In Iceland there is a law allowing the clergy to refuse to sol- 
emnize the marriage of a woman who cannot read or write. 
The law is founded upon the wise principle thet every unethar 
should be qualified to instruct her children. 


Sir Francis Head, author of the “Bubbles of the Brunsen’” 
has been appointed Governor of Upper Canada. 


There are 68 academies in this state subject to the visitation 
of the agents, and all but five of them have made reports. 
There are seven colleges in the state, 

It is stated in the French papers that a sister of Weber is 
now living in great poverty in Germany upon public charity. 
She is said to be a woman of cultivated mind and handsome 
person, somewhat advanced in years. 


MARRIED, 


In Pawlings on the 7th inst. by the Rev. E. P. Benedick of 
Patterson, Putnam co. Mr. Jonn Stocum to Mias Ann Oo- 
DEN, both of the former place. 

At the house of Wm. Chapman in Dover, on Friday even- 
ing the 8th inst. by Mr. George Hoofeutt, jr. esq. Mr. Wa. D. 
Foore of Watertown, to Miss Hannan LOVELAND of Ox- 
ford, Conn. after a-long and tedious courtship of three 
hours. 


In Danbury, Conn., on Sunday the 27th ult., by Mr. Levi 
Osborn, Mr. Jounn Asrorr, of Poughkeepsie, | Har- 
R1ET Hoyt, of the former place. 

At Stanfordville, on the 2d inst. by Henry Talimadge, 
Esq. Mr. Estck Witson, to Miss Saran ANN MeCor- 
mack, both of Union Vale. 

On the 26th ult. by James Ubi, Esq. Mr. Grirrin 
Reynotps, to Miss Curistina Fowxer, all of Union 
Vale. 

















A 
DIED, 


= 
On the 31st December ult. Isaac Da’ Hurly ister 
county, formerly of Bharon, Conn., 65. 
On Tuesday, the 22d Of December, . MatTHEw 
Van BencuOTen, @ respectable inhabitant of the town of La 
Grange, in the 81st year of his age. 
In Brooklyn, L. I., on Tuesday, Sth ttist. of a ing ill- 





= 


ness Mrs. Sanan Ann Dvnots im the 39th year age. 
Her remains were brought te for interment. 
~. 
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The complimentary effusion of ‘Homo Mirus’ we 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
ACROSTIC, 


Written on secing the first No. of the Casket, Jan. 2, 1836. 


Pleased with thy object, and thy first impress, 
Obliging Youth, I wish thee great success, 

U aotil by age, in after years, thy name 

Gain all the heights of honorable fame. 

H ie to thy labour, try to do thy best, 

K now, that in blessing others, thou art blest. 
Each precious Jewel shining in thy crest, 
E’er long will bring thee ten-fold inte-est, 
Place on thy brow, the wreath of hones: fame, 
S hed lustre and renown upon thy name. 

In ev'ry page, let sterling truth be found 
Each time thou go’st thy semi-monthly round. 


Contented looks will greet thee in thy flight, 

And thousand hearts wil! hail thee with delight, 

S hall speak thy praise, and thy just worth extol, 

K eep anxious watch for thy expected call. 

E’en aged men, and matrons old and wise, 

T hy Gems will covet, and thy presence prize. 
Homo Mirus, 


res. 
al For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


THE EXILE?S SONG, 
Written on St. Andréu’s day. 
BY ALLEN MC’GREGOR. 


Oh had I the harp of a minstrel to tell 
Of the sweets o’ my ane native hamie, 

Na mair wad I seek for the honors that swell 
The thunder-toned trumpet o’ Fame. 


Na langer upon the warld’s boisterous wave, 
Wad my barque, the rude tempest propel, 

But alone I wad hie to some lone mountain cave, 
An’ sing o’ the land I love well. 


Auld Scotia, I love thee though mony’s the day 
Sin’ I sported amang thy green glens ; 

T love thee though lang I < haar away 
Frae thy lakes an’ thy brake-covered fens. 


How aft in the days 0’ my childhood I’ve sped 
When the hot simmer’s day had passed by, 

To some burn, when the shadows o’ twilight were 
On a bed o’ green heather to lie, [spread, 


An’ watched the bright stars as they came one by one 
An’ gem’d the blue concave o’ heaven, 

Nor dreatned that saesoon wad my bright joys be gone 
And I frae auld Scotland be riven. 


But oh! I could brook a’ the merciless ills 
That weird’s ruthless hand doth impart, 

If I could convey frae auld Scotland’s green bills, 
Sweet Jennie, the girl o’ my heart. 


How aft on the braes 0’ Loch L»mond we’ve strayed 
Whenthe moon beams its bosom illum’d, 

And wi’ the warm language o’ love to ilk made 
A vow—in each breast ’twas inhumed. 


But Columbia’s bright skies and green meadows look 
And its flowers na’ fragrance impart, (drear, 
For I’m exiled awa’ frae the land Flo’ dear 
And Jennie, the girl o’ my heart. 
FELIS 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


To MIss — 


I wish I was alittle fly, 
I'd play upon thy dimpled cheek 
Till thou did’st brush me off ; then I 
Some other resting place would seek. 


The next would be thy spotless brow, 
On which Pd gaze with fond delight, 

There would I take repose, till thou 
Again should bid me take my flight. 


a 


And then my tiny wing would hie 
To light upon thy ruby lip, 
Altho’ to touch it were to die, 
I would of its sweet nectar sip 


- 


~ 











Then like the bee, when ev’ry flower 
Hath yielded sweets to make his store ; 

Some calm retrent, or shady bower, 
Will grant his wish to roam no more. 


Sol, when bid again to flee, 
Would to those auburn locks repair ; 
And like the little wandering bee, 
Would wish to rest forever there. 
, OTHO. 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 1836. 
eer Sarr see 


ESCAPE FROM WINTER. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 

Oh ! had I the wings of a swallow I'd fly 

Where the roses are blossoming all the year long; 
Whiere the landscape is always a feast io the eye, 

And the bills of the warblers are ever in song ; 
Oh! then IT would fly from the cold and the snow, 

And hie to the land of the orange and vine, 
And carol the winter away in the glow 

That rolls o’er the ever-green bowers of the line. 


Indeed, I should gloomily steal o’er the deep, 
Like the storin-loving petrel that skims therealone; 
I would take me a dear little martin to keep 
A sociable flight to the tropical zone; 
How cheerily, wing by wing, over the sea, 
We would fly from the dark clouds of winter away! 
And forever our song and our twitter should be, 
“To the land where the year is eternally gay.” 


We wou!d nestle awhile in the jessamine bowers, 
And take up our lodge in the crown of the palm, 
And live, like the bee, on its fruits and its flowers, 
That always are flowing with honey and balm ; 
And there we would stay, till the winter is o’er, 
And April is chequered with sunshine and rain— 
Oh! then we would fly from that far distant shore, 
Over island and weve to ourceuniry again. 


How light we would skim, where the billows are rolled 
Thro’ clusters that bend with thecane and the lime, 
And break on the beaches in surges of goid, 

Where morning comes forth iu her loveliest prime! 
We would touch for awhile,as we traversed the ocean, 
At the islands that echoed to Waller and Moore, 

And winnow our wings with an-casier motion, 
Through the breath of the cedar, that blows from 
the shore. 


Aad when we had nestled our wings, and had fed 

On the sweetness that comes from the junipe: 
groves, ‘ 

By the spirit of home and of infancy led, 
We would hurry again to the land of our loves ; 

And when from the breast of the gcean would-spris 2, 
Far off in the distance, that dear native shore, 

In the joy of oar hearts we would cheerily sing, 
*‘No land is so lovely, when Winter is o’er.” 





NIGHT. 


Tell me not of morning breaking 
From the chambers of the deep ; 

Or the world to beauty waking, 
From the arms of balmy sleep: 

Give me Midnight’s gems of glory, 
Glowing in a moonlit sea; 

Gilding lake and mountain hoary,— 
Night, oh ! Night has charms for me ! 


As the tears from angels falling, 

Turn to diamonds in each flower, 
And the beetle’s horn is calling 

Fairies to the greenwood bower ; 
Whien the holy light is streaming, 

And the leaf droops on the tree ; 
Then when all the world is dreaming,— 

Night, oh! Night has charms for me, 





Epigram., 
F loved thee, beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 
So alteredare thy face and mind, 
'T were perjury to love thee now ' 


? 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 
The highest peak of the White Mountains, N. # 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Mount of the clouds, on whose Oly mpian height 
The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 





And spirits from the skies come down at night, 
To chant immortal songs to Freedom there ! 
| Thine is the rock of other regions, where 
| The world of life which blooms so fair below 
| 





Sweeps a wide waste; no gladdening scenes appear, 
| Save where, with silvery flash, the waters flow 
Beneath the far off mountains, distant, calm, and slow 


Thine is the summit where the clouds repose, 
Or eddying wildly, round thy cliffs are borne ; 
When Tempest mounts his rushing car, and throws 
His billowy wists amid the thunder’s howe ! 
Far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds come, 
| And bow the forests as they sweep along ; 

While roaring deeply from their rocky womb 

The storm comes fourth—and, hurrying darkly on, 
Amid the echoing peaks, the revelry prolong ! 


And when the tumult of the air is fled, 

And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 
Then come the dire forms of the mighty dead 
Around the steep which bears the hero’s name. 
The stars look down upon them—and the same 
Pale orb that glistens o’er his distant grave, 
Gleams on the summit that enshrines his fame, 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brave— 
The richest, purest tear that memory ever gave! 


Mount of the clouds, when winter ’round thee throws 
The hoary mantle of the dying year, 

Sublime amid the canopy of snows, 

Thy towers in bright magnificence appear! 

’Tis thea we view thee with a chilling fear, 

Till semn_errobes thee in her tints of blue : 

When !o! 1n softened grandeur, far, yet clear 

Thy battlements stand clothed in Heaven’s own hue, 
To swell asFreedom’s home on man’s unbounded view! 


The following elegant translation of a Spanish Madrigal ix 
copied from a version by D’ Israeli. 


On the grecn margin of the land, 
Where Godelhorce winds his way, 
My lady lay : 
With golden key Sicep’s gentle hand 
That closed her eves so bright— 
Her eyes, two suns of hght— 
And bade his balmy dews 
Her rosy cheeks suffuse. 
The River God in slua.ber saw her laid, «& 
He raised his dripping bead, 
With weeds o’e+pread, 
Clad in his watery robes, approached the maid, 
And,with cold kiss, like death, 
Drank the rich perfume of the maiden’s broath. 
The maiden felt that icy kiss, 
Her suns unclosed, their flame, 
Full and unclouced on th’ intruder came. 
Amazed th’ intruder felt 
His frothy body melt, 
And heard the radiance on his bosom hiss ; 
And, forced in blind confusion to retire, 
Leapt in the water to escupe the fire. 





“Harry, I eannot think,” says Dick, 
“What makes my ancles grow so thick.” 
‘*You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
“How great a CALF they have to carry.” 
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